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V. Supplementary Reading. 

With a good basic reader and making full use of the expedients 
enumerated, the demand for supplementary readers is not exactly a cry- 
ing one. Still, children like to read some other books besides their 
Lesebueh. Such supplementary readers should contain, as texts, noth- 
ing but good selections from German popular classics, leading the 
children into the sagas, legends and fables of the fatherland, ac- 
quainting them more intimately with the German Volkstum, heroes and 
great men, and cultivating their taste for good, wholesome reading matter. 
Some such readers have an appendix in which every word of the text is 
translated into English. Such a "crib" is certainly objectionable to every 
votary of the new, direct method. A list of synonymous words (nouns, 
adjectives, verbs), taken from the text, given in both languages, may be 
valuable to a teacher who believes in this kind of work. 

But let us not forget that all expedients are but makeshifts and that 
supplementary readers can not supplant and supply the teacher. And if 
German, in some quarters, is looked down upon as a doomed "Aschen- 
brodeP whose place is a seat way back, then it is up to us teachers to dress, 
trim and polish her up in a most presentable manner. This will require 
work, hard work, but it will be work well worth the sweat of the noblest 
in our profession. And this work can not be done on teachers' conven- 
tions, by lectures, papers and talks, but in the school-room ! 



The Reorganization of Teachers' Training in German in 
Our Colleges and Universities. 



By John C. Weigef, Instructor in German, University of Chicago. 



One of the most obvious defects in American education is the lack of 
proper agencies for the training and equipment of teachers. This is par- 
ticularly true of the training of teachers for secondary schools. For while 
the normal school is being developed in ever larger measure, its specific 
province has been, and remains, the development of teachers for the ele- 
mentary school. And for many reasons, chief among them the lack of 
opportunities for broader cultural training, it is well that such is the case. 
Speaking broadly, however, there is, as yet, no very large attempt (in the 
same sense as the normal school) to train and equip teachers of high school 
subjects. The candidate for a high school position realizes that the high 
school is fundamentally dedicated to departmentalization. He therefore 
finds it necessary to go to a college or a university to equip himself with 
the subject matter in his particular chosen field. With here and there an 
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exception, we, in the college or university, turn the prospective teacher 
into his field with the hland assurance that, "if you know your subject, 
3^ou ? ll be able to teach." Stated in other terms this means that the pros- 
pective teacher will, consciously or unconsciously, imitate his college in- 
structors until such a time as he finds that the high school type of mind 
is an entirely different problem. Moreover, the prospective teacher comes 
in contact with a type of mind far more complex (speaking now in terms 
of learning special subjects) than the student in the elementary school. 
It must be obvious that if the elementary school considers normal school 
training an essential prerequisite to successful teaching, the secondary 
school should consider its equivalent of at least equal importance. But it 
remains a fact that from the pedagogical side the secondary teacher lags 
behind the elementary school teacher and, curiously enough, not from 
choice. Our colleges and universities — even those which provide agencies 
for the development of teaching power — are by no means in accord in 
stipulating general courses in pedagogy of specific courses in the teaching 
of special subjects. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding in the matter, be it said at once 
that we who are accenting the pedagogy of special subjects are by no 
means at variance with those who insist upon a thorough knowledge of 
the subject matter, which a teacher must needs have. It is true that we 
may sometimes doubt the advisability of certain traditionally required 
courses; say, for the equipment of a high school teacher of modern 
languages (of which more anon). We are, if anything, more insistent 
upon the proper equipment of a prospective teacher in his chosen field. 
But we also insist — and those of us who have taught in the secondary field 
can bring eloquent testimony from our experience — that in addition to 
the thorough knowledge of subject matter, the prospective teacher should 
have some very specific training that deals with the presentation of that 
subject matter to a high school type of mind. Not inferquently the suc- 
cess or failure of a high school class in modern languages is attributed to 
the textbook which by chance for better or worse, a high school instructor 
may have been importuned to use. As a matter of fact, however, it is we 
in the colleges and universities who are morally responsible. If, as we in 
these colleges and universities assert, it is true that the products of the 
secondary school are not properly equipped when they come to us, ours is 
in large measure the burden of responsibility: these high school students 
are the products of the teachers we equipped. 

To come, now, to the specific purpose of this paper — a discussion of 
the reorganization of the training course in German in our universities — 
let us analyze, first of all, the types of courses now in existence in various 
colleges, universities, and schools of education, which aim to equip the 
teacher of German. 
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1. First of all, there should be mentioned those more general 
courses such as, "Principles of Education/ 5 "Educational Psychol- 
ogy/' "Method of Teaching in High Schools/' etc., etc. 

2. A general course, such as "The Teaching in German in Sec- 
ondary Schools/' an examination of the various aims of modern 
language teaching, the historical development of modern language 
methods, the psychological and pedagogical bases of modern language 
instruction, the place of reading, writing, speaking, grammar, etc. etc. 

3. Such special courses as "Phonetics," "A Eeview of High 
School Grammar,'' etc., etc. 

4. "Directed Observation" as developed by the University of 
Wisconsin in its University High School. The object is to train the 
prospective teacher by "directing" his "observation" of actual teach- 
ing situations. 

5. Actual practice teaching in high school classes as e. g. in the 
University H. S. of the University of Chicago under the guidance of 
high school instructors. 

Now, the very obvious thing that strikes one, as one lists these vari- 
ous types of activities is that for the complete equipment of the modern 
language teacher each of these is essential and indeed superimposed on an 
adequate knowledge of subject matter as a prerequisite ! 

1. Let us for a moment examine these various types of activities. 
Dr. Flexner, of the Bockefeller Foundation, upon a visit to the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago, asked practice teachers in the 
University High School what specific use they had made, or were making 
of the material gained in such more general courses as are listed under 
the above first head. The answers were overwhelmingly negative. That 
does by no means prove the inefficacy of the above courses. Such courses 
contain material which every teacher, sooner or later, ought to know. It 
does, however, specifically indicate that these courses do not function in 
any very direct way in practical teaching situations in Mathematics, Ger- 
man, or Physics. If the aim of a training course is to be teaching' power, 
then such courses are not of specific help ; moreover, from the standpoint 
of time, some other course, more specifically related to a given teaching 
situation, would be desirable. 

2. Now it was doubtless because of the objection just named, 
that specific educational courses in special subjects were introduced. 
These courses had at least the advantage of the courses above mentioned 
that the content of the courses, even if general, was congregated about a 
special subject. However, upon examining the various syllabi and out- 
lines of courses subimitted by the instructors in special subjects in the 
School of Education, it was found that these courses had a tendency to lay 
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disproportionate stress in two general directions, (1) upon the historical 
development of methods in a particular subject, or (2) upon the organiza- 
tion of subject matter. Now it must be obvious that the former type of dis- 
cussion can only remotely have a bearing upon an actual teaching situation. 
Whatever can be said for the organization of subject matter, on the other 
hand, is counteracted by the argument that the several departments should 
be so organized as to have done this for the practice teacher before he comes 
to a teaching course in a special subject. The avowed purpose of such a 
course should be the development of teaching power. To refer again to 
these courses in special subjects in the School of Education, it was found 
that few had any direct contact with teaching situations. One of the 
courses having more contact with the teaching situations in the University 
High School was that conducted by Prof. E. L. Lyman of the English De- 
partment. Incidentally, he was also the first to insist upon an even larger 
contact with the actual teaching situations ; and it was as a result of his 
ideas that the writer made plans for a reorganization of the course in Ger- 
man. It must be evident that courses of the character described above 
are not of maximum value because the prospective teachers are not in 
constant contact with a teaching situation. 

3. As to the next type of course, there is no doubt in general about 
the advisability of courses in "phonetics/' "review of grammar and com- 
position/' etc., etc. The courses, however, are often taken without any 
contact with pupils at all. The candidates should have an opportunity 
to apply this material to actual teaching situations and these courses must 
be reorganized with a view toward indicating to the prospective teacher 
what specific use is to be made of the material in classes and how it is to 
be utilized for a high school type of mind. A course in "Phonetics" is 
often too technical, and a review of grammar includes often too many ac- 
cidentals. Moreover these courses are often taught by men absolutely 
ignorant of high school conditions. The writer was "exposed" to one such 
course several years ago and regrets exceedingly that the specific value for 
teaching purposes was absolutely nil. 

4. Of new attempts in the reorganization of methods, the plan of 
"directed observation" developed in The University High School of the 
University of Wisconsin ranks as one of the most interesting. This was 
later adopted experimentally and with good results in our own University 
High School. The plan proposes that the prospective teacher for the time 
being become a student in the class, and is held responsible for all work. 
The student teacher may be called upon, at any time to conduct the class 
through a part of the hour or the entire period, depending entirely upon 
the wishes of the regular instructor. Sometimes this work on the part of 
the student-teacher is spontaneous and sometimes prepared. Its success 
depends upon the cooperation of the regular instructor and the candidate. 
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This type of work, however, also lacks something. The student may be 
asked to plan a lesson. He may get practical results. He may have an 
instructor who can tell him why they were obtained. Or he may not. It 
is because of this fact that a course such as "The Teaching of German in 
Secondary Schools" is absolutely essential. Such a course does inform 
the prospective teacher in some specific way why certain types of stimuli 
are advisable and others not. Without such a course teaching becomes 
very largely imitative which isn't bad ; only it isn't enough. Any scheme 
of teachers' training that does not include such a supplementary course 
as this obviously fails to produce maximum results. 

5. Practice teaching as now conducted is open to the same general 
objections a "directed observation." Moreover, the prospective teachers of- 
ten have no other pedagogic background than the general courses as indi- 
cated above. Finally, even if practice teaching presupposes a course in the 
teaching of a special subject, the practice teacher is under the disadvan- 
tage that only under rare conditions is the course in the teaching of a spe- 
cial subject correlated with the particular type of work going on in the 
practice institution. These objections do not by any means obscure the 
fact that practice teaching is one of the very best agencies yet devised. 
Only it seems that it can be improved. 

(To be concluded.) 



Berichte und Notizen. 



I. korrespondenzen. 



Chicago. mogen, aber im Vereine mit einem sieg- 

Von den vielen Weihnachts feiern, reichen Deutschland ! 
die man nun einmal mitmachen muss, Am 8. Dezember ist unsere Schul- 
war unstreitig die vom Deutschen Leh- supenntendentm Fran Dr. Ella Flagg 
rerverein im Kaiserhof abgehaltene die Joung , von i der Schaubuhne der tfffent- 
schonste und interessanteste. DerVor- Hchkeit abgetreten und hat sich m 
bereitungsausschuss hatte den Sams- emen Winkel Kaliformens zur vorlau- 
tagabend, eine Woche vor dem Welh- figen Ruhe zuruekgezogen. Was me fur 
nachtsfest, dazu ausersehen, sodass der den deutschen Unterncht in den offent- 
Lehrerverein eigentlich den Beigen al- lc J en . Sehulen unserer Stadt getan 
ler dieser Feiern eroffnete. Der Fest- ? at > 1S * den Lesern dieser Zeitschrift 
saal war herrlich geschmiickt und in bekannt. Hier sei nur noeh erwahnt 
einer Ecke desselben erstrahlte in hel- dass bei ihrem Amtsantntt vor 6 Jah- 
lem Liehterseheine unser deutscher J'en das Hochstgehalt der Elementar- 
Tannenbaum. Da war es nur natur- lehrer em wenig uber $800 war wel- 
lich, dass auch gleich die iiblichen £hes aber heute rand $1350 betragt. 
Weihnachtslieder gesungen wurden. D . a f* Fmu Young diese Erhohungen 
Frau Ella Bachmann-Leinbach, eine mcht allein fertig gebracht hat, weiss 
bekannte und geschatzte Sangerin, gab man Ja; wir wissen aber auch, dass sie 
uns einige ihrer sehonsten Lieder in vornehmlich ihr Werk waren und da- 
meisterhafter Weise zum besten, ver- «ir und fur vieles andere mussen wir 
schiedene Reden wurden gehalten, u. a. ihr immer dankbar sem. 
von Prof, von Noe, Frl. Anna Bach- Wie vorauszusehen war, wurde Herr 
mann, M. Schmidhofer, die alle in dem John D. Shoop, der bisherige erste 
Wunsche ausklangen, dass wir nach- Hilfssuperintendent, an ihrer Stelle 
stes Jahr wieder Weihnachten feiern zum Superintendenten fast einstimmig 



